SISTER NIVEDITA

with its monotonous repetition of segments and
limbs, was more perfect than that of the human
body, which is not even alike on its right and left
sides. For my own part, I cannot help thinking
that the scientific advance of the nineteenth century
has enabled us to think with more complexity than
this. I cannot forget a French working man, calling
himself a Positivist, who came up to me some years
ago, in a university-settlement in the West, and
said, " Have the people of India any further proof to
offer of the oneness of Humanity, beyond the fact
that if I hurt you I hurt myself, and the other fact
that no two of us are exactly alike ? " And then, see-
ing perhaps a look of surprise, he added thought-
fully, "for the fact that we are all different is, in its
way, a proof of our unity!" The conception thus
indicated, I have come to think an exalted one* My
friend spoke of the organic, as (distinguished from a
merely mechanical unity, and for myself I find an
overwhelming aspect of Indian unity in the fact
that no single member or province repeats the func-
tion of any other.

Against the great common background of highly
developed feeling, the Bengalee stands out with his
suavity and humour; the Mahratta exhibits his
grimness and tenacity. The one may glory in his
imagination, the other in his strength of will. The
Panjabee has the faultless courage, and also something